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PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


i 


AROWN'S BREECH LOADER 


For Stapling Pamphlets 


Is all a Printer wants for short jobs of Bind- 
ing, and it’s a wonder that every one . 
of them don’t have one. 
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Price of Staples, 50 Cents per 1,000. 


MACHINES, $3.00 EAcH. 


Com 





Thousands In Use.” 


BROWN'S_ 
1 “Ban : > 
Ligntning Binders, 


Just About Make an Office Complete, 


How such a machine can be got up and & 
| sold for so little money astonishes an 
, everybody. The secret is that 
| everybody buys them and 
so the money is made 
by a “rattling ” 
trade. 


Price, Complete, $24.00. 


STAPLES, 25 CTS. PER 1,000. 


Nothing Less Than 5,000. 
+ 


| Wire STAPLE Co,, 


AGO North “Twelfth St., 


PHILADELPHIA. 














Office—12 & 14 Spruce St., New York. 
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Orro ¥ LAS x ENGINE x WORKS, 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., 


130 WASHINGTON ST., 
CHICAGO 





Over 20,000 


33p & WALNUT STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


OTTO GAS ENGINES 


Are Now Sold. 


Where, from want of space, our horizontal engines cannot be placed, we recommend,our 


New Vertical Otto Gas Engines. 


Our smallest size is intended for Printing Offices, and develops “ one actual horse-power 


on pulley;” runsan ordinary cylinder press and several job presses at one time, and is offered at 


$290, at Shops, Philadelphia. 


SEND FOR PARTICULARS AS TO OTHER SIZES FROM | TO 40 HORSE-POWER. 
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A. G. ELLIOT. 





J. B. MITCHELL. 
































MAP PUBLISHERS, 


COTTON AND WOOLEN 
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ADVANCE IN PRICE OF PLAIN TYPE. 
The Type Founders of the United States, at a meet- 
ing held in New York, April 12, unanimously adopted 
the annexed scale of prices, to take effect on and after 
May 1, 1888. 
This advance, it is claimed, is made necessary by the 
increased cost of tin, lead, antimony, copper, and all 


brass goods: 
PLAIN TYPE. 


Diamond. $1.60 per Ib. 
Pear! 1.20 ‘i 
Agate > = 
Nonpareil ... , 64 6 
Minion 56 
Brevier. 52 4 
Bourgeois ; . AB ‘ 
Long Primer... oe ae ” 
Small Piea ; . Ad “e 
Pica asi 42 - 
All sizes larger than Pica 40 


BRASS RULE, Per Foor. | LEADS AND SLUGS. 


Plain. Fancy. | Six to Pica, full length, Ib. .16 








Twelve to Pica..... $ .05 $.11| Cut toa measure.... ... .18 
Ten to Pica... . eS Bi . 
ight to Pica. 08 M4 BRASS LEADS, PER POUND. 
Six to Pica 10 16 | Cut to a Measure, 
Five to Pica . 12 .18| Twelve to Pica $1.00 
Four to Pica 15.2 | Ten to Pica - 0 
Three to Pica 20 26 | Right to Pica 80 
Pearl .... 2% 31 | Six to Pica % 
Agate................ 3 38) Brass s1UGS, PER Pounp. 
a soma j = yo Cut to a Measure. 
— a ates . y- ~ Nonpareil and thicker $ 75 
Bourgeois ........ A5 58 BRASS SPACE RULE. 
Long Primer. 0 58| Six to Pica..... per Ib, $2.00 
Small Pica. 5D .63 | Eight to Pica as 2.75 
Pica Ae 60 .68 | Twelve to Pica ad 3.0 
RULES FOR NEWSPAPERS. 
Single Double 
Column. Column, 
Advertising Rules, six to Pica..... $ 05 $ .08 
a rr 06 09 
Double and Parallel Cross Rules 08 12 
Single Rule Dash. ........ 09 
Double and Parallel Dash 10 


Old metal will be taken in exchange for new material only, 
at list prices, at the following rates: Old type, 9 cents per Ib.; 





stereotype and electrotype plates and leads, 5 cents per Ib. Old 
metal is to be delivered to the foundries free of expense. 

The Cash Discounts will remain the same, viz.; 12 per cent. 
for cash in 10 days, and 10 per cent. for cash in 30 days. 





minonivan ve 
THE BOOK-SEWERS OF LONDON. 

In a special report upon the social condition of fac- 
tory and workshop female operatives in the central me- 
tropolitan district of London, Mr. Lakeman, one of H, 
M. Factory Inspectors, describes the bookbinding trade 
as employing an army of workers, now greatly reduced 
by the introduction of motive power to stitching ma- 
chines, the value of hand sewing has fallen in conse- 
quence, producing a redundancy of labor and causing 
much misery during slack times. The work being 
light and clean attracted young girls, who were bound 
for two years, and received 3s. and 4s. a week each 
year. Young persons could earn 8s, to 10s. on fair 
work, and experienced hands 12s. to 15s., though when 
on cheap work this sum is not reached; forewomen 
earn 21s, asa maximum. As in other trades, greater 
advantages can be found in some binderies than in 
others, and workers are classed accordingly. 

The commercial book-sewer finds regular employ- 
ment, and can earn 15s. a week at machine work; the 
publishers’ sewers are subject to the uncertainties of 
trade. Generally girls work in threes, two of them at 
machines, one to prepare work, changing places by ro- 
tation; they earn 12s, to 15s. each, but, hand sewing 
has fallen to 8s. to 10s. 

Religious publications are very poorly paid for; piece 
work rules, and masters accept orders upon the barest 
margin of profit. 

In the best publishers’ binderies hands are not sent 
away in ordinary slack times, that is, from March to the 
end of July; the little work to be done then is divided 


equally, affording less than half wages. In extra 


slack periods large numbers are dispensed with, but as 
the slack time of one class of binders may be the busy 
season of another, girls can go to and fro. 


The price 
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of labor is governed by the trade, which is said to be 
unable to bear a higher strain in advancing wages. 
The Inspector believes that publishers’ binding work is 
now amongst the poorest paid of city industries. 

It is undisputed that great and sore trials are under- 
gone by many of the young hands out of season, and 
some are compelled to seek cheap lodgings, where com- 
panions are met with who, being stronger and more 
skillful, lead them on step by step until the facilis de- 
scensus is complete. 

oe 
A BRITISH VIEW OF IT. 


That the International Copyright Bill now pending 
in Congress duly protects all American interests we 
fully believe, and have therefore advocated its adop- 
tion. To English interests, however, it is not so satis- 
factory, if we are to judge from the following criticism 
of the bill, taken from the London Printing Times and 
Lithographer of April 15: 


The honey is not without its dash of gall. The two copies of 
the book are to be printed from type “set within the United 
States.” In other words, the book will have to be set up anew, 
and authors who cannot afford to stake the cost of this heavy 
preliminary outlay on the popularity of their own work will 
obtain no copyright at all. “Sartor Resartus’’ was, to a great 
extent, found out in America, though it was first issued here. 
Printed as it was, and sent out in English copies to the United 
States at a venture, it wouid have enjoyed no protection under 
a law of this kind. It would have been at the mercy of any 
speculative pirate, for, to secure its inviolability, every issue of 
Frazer’s Magazine, in which it originally appeared, would have 
had to be reset in the United States. It is a heavy price to pay, 
but the American publisher is inexorable. He must take his 
toll on the work in some form. He will not endure to see a 
production which is English from first to last-—-from the writing 
to the printing, the paper, and the binding circulating freely 
in competition with the native article in the United States. No 
work of that kind which is the subject of American copyright 
may be imported under the new bill. An English author of 
repute will acquire the American copyright as a matter of 
course. There can be no doubt that a poem by Mr. Browning 
or by Lord Tennyson, a novel by Mr. Besant, or a romance by 
Mr. Stevenson, will bear the cost of the double issue. The 
author who is still drawing for prizes in the lottery of fame will 
have to sacrifice his first winnings. The first work that attains 
popularity is often the masterpiece; but neither author nor 
publisher can foresee its success. Publishers will certainly not 
incur the expense of setting up twice over most of the books 
they now send to the United States. To put it plainly, then, 
the bill forfeits the first successful work in return for the pro- 
tection it affords to all that follow. It is very much better 
than nothing, and it will be so esteemed by authors in exact 
proportion to their popularity and their fame. 


*@- —_———— 


THE Post Office Department has gratified the pa- 
triotic spirit of Pennsylvania by giving the name of 
Wayne to a post office near the old homestead of “ Mad 


Anthony Wayne,” of Revolutionary fame. It is in 
Chester County, not far from Paoli’s historic ground. 
Capt. Henry Wayne, a grandson of the great General, 
lives in the Wayne mansion, near Paoli, and worthily 
sustains the honored name he bears. 





LETTER FROM GEORGE H. BOKER, ESQ. 

Replying to a notification from Mr. William F. Lacy, 
Secretary of the Philadelphia Typographical Society, 
that he had, on motion of Mr. E. H. Munday, been 
unanimously elected an honorary member of that body, 
Mr. Boker sent the following interesting letter: 

1720 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, March 3, 1888. 
Wu. F. Lacy, Esq., Secretary : 

DEAR Sir :—Permit me, through your kind offices, to thank 
you, Mr. Munday, and the Philadelphia Typographical Society 
for the high honor you have done me in electing me an hono- 
rary member of your ancient and honorable association, and 
to thank you particularly for the courteous terms of your no- 
tification of my election. 

I shall preserve the handsome certificate of membership as 
an object of which I have the best reason to feel proud, asa 
testimonial that my name is inscribed among those of the dis- 
tinguished Philadelphians whose titles make up your roll of 
honor. 

If it should ever be in my power to assist the Typographical 
Society in any way, | trust that you will not hesitate to call on 
me for my services. 

With my best wishes for the success of your association, and 
my kindest regards to yourself, I am, dear sir, 

Sincerely yours, GEORGE H. BOKER. 
z; eo are 
THE FLORIDA PRESS ASSOCIATION. 

The tenth annual meeting of the Florida Press As- 
sociation was held at Key West, the southernmost city 
in the Union, and a very pleasant place. The proceed- 
ings of the previous meeting were distributed among 
the members in pamphlet form, and contained the es- 
say of Vice-President F. E. Harris, of the Ocala Ban- 
ner, on ‘Our Government and Our Press.” 

2@eo— 

Tue old and famous house of William Mann, sta- 
tioners, blank-book makers, printers and lithographers, 
529 Market Street, Philadelphia, has been organized 
into the “ William Mann Company,” of which Joseph 
H. Mann is President, Benjamin Mann Secretary, and 
Chas. H. Mann Treasurer. Wm. A. Stewart and John 
B. Buzby are also members of the company. If years 
of experience, knowledge of the trade, and a desire to 
do what is right count for anything in this mundane 
sphere, the members of the William Mann Company 
have a bright future before them. 

Ae AON eee ‘, 

GEORGE Munro, of New York, has judicially en- 
joined Frank Tousey from appropriating the ‘“ Old 
Sleuth ” title for any of his publications. The opinion 
of Judge O’Brien, handed down on April 28, was flat- 
footed to the effect that where a party has made a name, 
a trade-mark, or a label valuable, he cannot be robbed 
of the profit of his enterprise or foresight by any one 
who appropriates enough of the name to deceive the 
public into believing that they are buying the goods 
called for by the original title or label. Square dealing 
to the fore. 
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A SELF-FLYING JOB PRESS. 

Our English cousins have invented a self-flying 
platen job press, and after looking at the illustration, 
which we reproduce from the British and Colonial 
Printer and Stationer, we wonder that American job- 
press builders have never “tumbled” to it. No one 
in America would think of putting in a cylinder press 
—typographic or lithographic—that does not fly its own 
sheets, and why shouldn’t the job press do the same? 
With a good fountain to preserve a uniformity of color, 
the product of the press could be largely increased, as 
the operator would simply lay on the sheet, and take 
no thought of it afterwards. What a speed could be 
attained under such circumstances! The work would 
also be cleaner, because the operator would not handle 
the printed sheet at all. 

American press-builders must 
look to their laurels. We have 
always taken it for granted 
that in the building of printing 
presses no nation could equal 
the “great Yankee nation;” 
and our faith has been based 
upon the wonderful triumphs 
of such men as Adams and 
Hoe, Bullock, Taylor and Pot- 
ter, Campbell and Cottrell, Scott 
and Feister, Ruggles, Gordon, 

Gally, and many others of less 

fame, whose handiwork Itas en- 

abled the American printer to 

secure for his work a place 

within the domain of art. The 

“Minerva,” so called, is sub- 

stantially our “old style Gor- 

don,” which has in England, as 

built by H. 8S. Cropper & Co., become as great a favo- 
rite as the Gordon has always been here. 

The sheet-flying attachment on the English machine 
costs only about $50 extra—a sum so small as to be 
hardly worth considering in comparison with its mani- 
fest advantages, if it operates satisfactorily. 

clini 

THE Syracuse (N. Y.) //erald has issued a superb 
“trade edition,” illustrating the city of Syracuse and 
its surroundings. It comprises eighteen six-column 
pages, with cover, and is a valuable compend of all 
that is most interesting geologically, topographically, 
biographically, and theologically, of the famous saline 
city of Central New York. 

e 

BuFFALO, N. Y., is to have a great International Ex- 
position this year, September 4 to 14. The main build- 
ing will be two stories high, 450 feet long and 300 feet 
wide. 











PHOTOGRAPHY IN COLORS. 

The great interest excited by Mr. Ives’ recent lec- 
tures before the Franklin Institute, of this city, regard- 
ing his invention of photographing from nature, and 
reproducing nature’s colors, will be increased upon 
reading what Mr. J. E. Mayall, of New Bond Street, 
London, is doing in a similar line. 

Mr. Mayall does not claim to have discovered a 
means of photographing in natural colors, but a me- 
thod of rapidly producing colored photographs, with- 
out the aid of a brush and without the necessity 
of the person applying the colors having any great 
artistic ability. His system is to reproduce the colors 
latent in the photograph. by the application of chemi- 
cal colors, which have an affinity for the portions 

of the negative corresponding 
to their tints. His plan is, in 
fact, a deliberate process of 
keeping the film alive to the 
smallest vibrations of light. 
He uses 
1. Lactate of iron to impreg- 
nate the isinglass film with a 
salt of iron capable of uniting 
with any stronger organic acid. 
2. Mechonic acid, which im- 
pregnates the film of albumen, 
and has a stronger affinity for 
iron than lactic acid. It unites 
with the iron and forms a red 
film which is in a state to re- 
ceive all the lower vibrations of 
the red end of the spectrum, 
and this gives these lower vi- 
brations a fair chance with the 
electric light. All subsequent 
processes assist this chemical “march” to the final 
end of making a print that will take up colors, which 
fall in their proper places and there remain, indelible 
and unalterable. Mr. Mayall has succeeded in pro- 
ducing chemical colors which exactly correspond with 
the vibrations in the negative. ‘To use his own words, 
he “gives nature fair play; she stamps her own image 
upon the plate, and the artist’s function is to help, 
not to supersede her,” 


” 


see pntenl 

THE International Copyright Bill is still pending in 
Congress. In the Senate, on motion of Senator Mor- 
rill, the bill was amended so as to allow the publication 
in this country of clippings from British newspapers 
and periodicals. 





Mrs. Artour W. WorrHtnatron, of Minneapolis, 
is the author of the “ Biddy Club,” published by A. C. 
McClurg & Co, 
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THE “POTTER” PRESS. 

The Potter Printing Press Works, at Plainfield, N- 
J., have been working twenty-three hours a day for 
many months, and are still unable to keep up with the 
demand. ‘Their specialties are web news and book 
perfecting presses, two-revolution and regular drum- 
cylinder presses, lithographic steam presses, stereotype 
newspaper machinery, etc. etc, A single order from 
the Dominion of Canada Government was for thirteen 
two-revolution presses. The popularity of the Potter 
machinery speaks well for its desirable qualities in re- 
gard to strength, finish, accuracy of register, and per- 
fection of printing. Then, too, the business methods 
of the house, in New York City, are as pleasant and 
satisfactory as the machinery is good. Mr. C. Potter, 
Jr., although active, alert and vigorous, is the oldest 
press-builder now in the business in America, whilst 
his colleagues, Messrs. H. W. Fish and Joseph M. Tits- 
worth, ably supplement his well-directed business ef- 
forts. Then, for pleasant and capable fellows on the 
road, what house has more worthy representatives than 
Tom McElroy and Dave Titsworth? 





e- — 
PHILADELPHIA TYPOTHET#. 

A branch of the National Typothetw has been or- 
ganized in Philadelphia, and the following are the 
ofticers elected : 

President—Clayton McMichael. 

Vice-President John R. McFetridge. 

Corresponding Secretary--William M. Patton. 

Recording Secretary— John W. Wallace. 

Treasurer—-William B. MacKellar. 

Executive Committee—Clifford P. McCalla, J. R. Jones, M. F. 
Benerman, Charles Emory Smith and George 8. Ferguson. 


Mr. J. A. St. JouN has bought the interest of the 
late John K. Rogers in the Boston Type Foundry. As 
this is a “controlling” interest, we may expect the 
fur to fly in the East, as it has in the West. ‘Copper 
alloy, ahoy!” 


-e@- 

Mrs. Mary H. MILLer has been appointed State 
Librarian of Wisconsin by Governor Larrabee. She 
succeeds Mrs. 8. B. Maxwell, who has served efficiently 


for eight years. 
*e- 


THE American Lithographer and Printer has moved 
into enlarged new quarters, at No, 37 City Hall Place, 
New York City. Its prosperity has been fairly earned. 


= +e 


“Lire on the Fishing Banks” will be graphically 
described by Kirk Munroe, in a work to be published 
by Harper & Bros. 


-e- 

“IMPRESSIONS of America and the Americans,” by 
Max O’Rell, will shortly be published by Field & Tuer, 
of London. 





PERSONAL. 

— “Uncle Jake” Ziegler, of the Butler (Pa.) Herald, 
has been a very sick man, but is now convalescing. 

—James W. Nagel, a former Philadelphian, has been 
appointed general advertising manager, by Mrs. Frank 
Leslie, for all her publications. 

—George H. Ranck secured the Republican nomina- 
tion for the Legislature in Lancaster County. As his 
party has about eight thousand majority in the county, 
Brother Ranck’s Clarion might as well begin “ to tootr” 





--@ 

A SYNDICATE, including several Georgia capitalists, 
has secured the exclusive right for the Southern States 
of the Thompkins process for reducing vegetable fibres 
to paper stock, with the intention of establishing mills 
in all the cotton States and applying the process to the 
reduction to papet of cotton stalks and seed hulls, now 
practically worthless. The promoters of the enterprise 
claim that they can make good newspaper at two cents 
per pound, and consequently the establishing of their 
mills will be as important an event in the economic 
history of the South as the establishing of cottonseed- 
oil mills. 

he 

THE Michigan Advocate says that “Sunday newspa- 
pers obstruct the moral and religious education of the 
people, and should be starved out.” 

ee ss 

THE Philadelphia Daily News thinks the Interna- 
tional Copyright Bill, if adopted, will injure American 
workmen. How? 

eee. fies ee 
Henry C. LEA has completed the third and final 
volume of his “ History of the Inquisition.” 
see 

THE printers of Chester, Pa., have organized a typo- 

graphical union. 
aes 
OBITUARY. 

Arunah 8. Abell, proprietor of the Baltimore Sun, died at his 
home in Baltimore, on April 19, aged eighty-two years. He 
was one of the founders of the Philadelphia Public Ledger, in 
1836, but removed to Baltimore in 1837, and started the Sun. 

A. Sidney Doane, business manager of the Gordon Press 
Works, died suddenly at his home in Brooklyn, N. Y., on March 
31, aged fifty-four years. He was for many years attorney and 
business manager for his uncle, George P. Gordon, and upon 
the latter’s death became trustee and sole manager of his large 
press business. 


casein instil geal 

The Millerton (Pa.) Advocate has entered upon its twelfth 
year, and is publishing some interesting war sketches from 
comrades of the editor, Harry T. Graves. 

The Steelton (Pa.) Advocate has been enlarged from a six to 
an eight-column folio sheet, size 26x40 inches. Verbeke & 
Fairlamb are the energetic proprietors. 

The Wayne (Pa.) Times has been revived by Messrs. Abbott 
& Stewart. 
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RECENT PATENTS. 
The following patents relating to the printing inte- 
rests have been granted by the U.S. Patent Office 
since our last report: 


ISSUE OF MARCH 27, 1888. 
380,288— Paper-Feeding and Cutting Device. ¢ 
E. Brooks, Chicago, Il. 
Web Printing and Delivery Mechanism. 
Tucker, New York, N. Y. 
Ticket Printing Machine. Wm. H. Curtis, La Due, Mo. 
Bed-Motion for Cylinder Printing Machines. Chas. H. 
Campbell, Watertown, N. Y., assignor to Bagley & 
Sewall Co., same place. 
380,240 Feed Gauges for Platen Printing Machines. 
Bagley, Cherokee, Lowa. 
379,958 — Printing Press. John M. Jones, Palmyra, N. Y. 
380,191—Combined Printing Press and Ruling Machine. 
Dale, Chicago, Il. 
Cushioning Device for Type-Beds. Chas. H. Campbell, 
Watertown, N. Y. 
Machine for Dressing and Grooving Type. 
Welsh, Somerville, Mass. 


’. Kahler and R. 


380,001 Stephen D. 
380,278 
379,933 


Frank A. 


James 
380, 182 


380,004 Wm. H. 


IssvuE OF APRIL 3, 1888, 
380,597-—-Lock-up for Printers’ Forms. 
kee, Wis. 

Perforator for Printing Presses. 
Kennedy, New Westminster, 
Canada. 

380,558 - Machine for Rubbing Type. 
Birch, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Machinery for Rubbing Type. 
©. Birch, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Envelope. G. A. Bobrick, Boston, Mass., assignor to 

Coupon Envelope Co., Portland, Me. 

Ink. M. ©. Lefferts, New York, N. Y., and John H. 
Stevens, Newark, N. J. 

18,239—Design for Type. E. Lauschke, Chicago, Il., assignor 

to Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, same place. 


Jacob Reusch, Milwau- 
380,578 R. Kennedy and G. 
British Columbia, 


Geo. 8. Eaton and Jas. C. 


380,559 Geo. 8. Eaton and Jas. 


380,616 


380,654 


ISSUE OF APRIL 10, 1888. 
380,808 ~Machine for Gathering and Collating Book Signatures. 
8S. E. Johns, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Design for Type. Chas. E. Heyer, Chicago, IL, as- 
signor to Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, same place. 


18,25 


Issue OF APRIT, 17, 1888. 
381,251-- Bookbinding and Book. W. M. Kinnard, Dayton, O. 
381,227--Numbering Machine. Chas.§8. Ellis, Memphis, Tenn. 
381,105—Numbering Mechanism. Jno. M. Black, London, Eng- 
land. 
381,117-—Printer’s Galley. O. A. Dearing, San Francisco, Cal. 
381,126—Apparatus for Receiving Tickets from Ticket Printing 
or Numbering Machines. John Graham, Barns- 
bury, County of Middlesex, England. 


IssuE OF APRIL 24, 1888. 
Book Cover. O. W. K. J. Nordenfalk, Linkiping, Swe- 
den. 
381,553-—-Can fer Printer’s Ink, etc. 
Mass. 
381,558—Combined Letter-Sheet and Envelope. Wm. H. Kister, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Inking Apparatus for Lithographic Presses. 
Donald, New York, N. Y. 
381,800—Sheet Straightener for Printing Presses. H. Loewen- 
bach and W. F. H. Matter, Wilwaukee, Wis. 
381,820—Means of Securing Stereotype Plates which are Cast 
Separately from Their Beds. E. D. Rogers, Church 
End, Finchley, County of Middlesex, England, as- 
signor to Paul Wilcox, New York, N. Y. 


381,846 


Chas. H. Hollis, Boston, 


381,708 F. Mac- 


381,802—Type-Containing Channel. A. A. Low, Brooklyn N. Y., 


assignor to Alden Type Machine Company, New 
York, N. Y. 

18,269—Design for Font of Type. Wm. W. Jackson, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., assignor to MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan 
Co., same place. 

18,271—Design for Type. E. Lautschke, Chicago, LIl., assignor 
to Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, same place. 
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RAPID STEREOTYPING. 

In the early days a matrix which would stand the 
casting of two perfect plates was considered very good, 
and one enterprising publisher of New York offered a 
substantial reward for any one who would produce a 
matrix that would yield six perfect plates. Now, by a 
secret chemical process developed by Mr. Jas. Thomp- 
son, the superintendent of the New York Sun’s stereo- 
type department, a matrix is made that will turn out 
sixty plates, if needed. 

But the most important improvements relate to those 
parts of the work which consume time between the 
moment of receiving the type form and the handing of 
the completed plate to the elevator man to be carried 
to the pressroom. Formerly, with a good many mo- 
tions, consuming much time, the paper was beaten into 
the interstices between the type, with brushes; but 
now, in the Sun office, when the form is shoved on the 
bed of the moulding press the type is oiled as before, 
the prepared paper is laid on, a blanket is laid over all, 
and the form and bed are rolled between two heavy 
iron rollers that do in thirty seconds the work which it 
took two men with brushes six or seven minutes to 
perform. 

From this press the form with the matrix on goes to 
a drying press as before, but, with steam below the bed 
and gas jets in the platen, it remains in this press only 
three minutes. 

The matrix is now taken off. It is steaming hot, but 
stereotypers are the modern salamanders and do not 
mind a little matter of handling things heated up to 
212 degrees Fahrenheit. From this press the matrix 
goes to a scorching table, which is one of the important 
improvements made by Mr. Thompson in the Sun’s 
process. Itis simply a flat iron table with gas jets be- 
neath, which heat the table to a scorching temperature. 
The matrix is laid back down on this table and covered 
with a thick asbestos cloth blanket. It remains there 
while a man may count thirty, and then it comes out 
done toaturn. Every particle of moisture which re- 
mained in it after drying in the steam-heated process 
is driven off, and it is simply crispy dry, as well as 
scorching hot. The stereotyper grabs it from the table, 
and goes on the run to the moulding-box, where the 
cast is to be made. 

The casting box consists of two curved iron plates 
with shoulders on that shut together in such a way as 





to hold the matrix against one of the plates and leave 
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space between it and the other plate, so that when the 
type metal is poured in a plate of the right thickness 
is produced, The box is curved because the plates 
must be curved to fit the cylinders of the press. 

It is when casting the plates that the advantages of 
Mr. Thompson’s scorching process are seen. Take as 
much care as he would in the old way of drying without 
scorching, the matrix came to the casting box moist, 
and the first cast was chilled by the moisture and 
spoiled. Asa matter of fact, two casts were generally 
required to heat up and dry out the matrix. Now, if 
the man who brought the matrix to the box should stop 
to blow his fingers to cool them, two others might shut 
the matrix in the box, pour in the metal, and turn out 
a completed plate while he was giving his fingers three 
good puffs. 

The solidifying of the metal, as well as reducing the 
temperature to a degree where the plate may be han- 
dled, has always been done by means of water, formerly 
by pouring water with a dipper over the convex side of 
the casting box; but now, in the Sun office, Mr. Thomp- 
son has placed several perforated gas pipes in the con- 
cave side of the casting box, and has connected them 
by means of a hose with the waters of Croton Lake. 
A valve is opened and a flood pours through the per- 
forated pipe, cooling all parts of the box at once, and 
in a fraction of the time required by the dipper process. 

The metal used in making stereotype plates is com- 
posed of tin, lead and antimony. Over 1,200 pounds 
must be melted every night in the Sun office. If kept 
at the proper temperature it flows like water, and is 
perfect for its purpose, But in the melting-pots of the 
ordinary stereotyping rooms it is not always kept at 
just the right temperature. This is due to the fact that 
the pot, set in a brick furnace, has the heat applied to 
the bottom of the pot only. The Sun’s melting-pot is 
unquestionably the best in the country—probably it 
has no equal in the world. The fire is below the pot, 
as in other furnaces, but the heated products of com- 
bustion, instead of passing directly away to a chimney, 
must first wind completely around the pot in a spiral 
tube until they reach the very brim of the pot, when 
they pass away and upa stovepipe that is 106 feet high, 
to insure a good draught. Thus the metal is heated at 
the bottom and on all sides, and is just right when 
wanted. It is by such improvements that the Sun is 
enabled to keep its forms open for the latest news 
mornit and evening.— Paper World. 
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WHEN every man becomes his own editor, publishes 
his own paper, and therein and thereby gives daily or 
weekly publicity to his own theories, plans, schemes, 
philosophizings, whims and visions—then shall every 
reform paper receive the hearty support of at least one 
in the community.— Hayes Valley ( Cal.) Advertiser. 





THE LOCAL PRESS. 

The thousands of local papers which represent as 
many thousand villages are of all degrees of goodness 
and badness, and their literary character covers the 
whole field, from the white-washed fence and dog-fight 
chapters to the best in the land. There is no better 
field for missionary work, and no easier opportunity for 
self-development. 


It is a position easily reached, com- 
paratively; it commands all the respect, usually, that 
is earned; it carries with it a personal recognition and 
a personal responsibility, and it offers a chance to be as 
literary as may be desired. 

The local press graduates many into higher literary 
positions, and is not a bad thing in itself, even if it did 
not. 

With the exception of the few favored ones of genius, 
the straight and narrow way to pleasureable literary 
writing is continued practice; it might alinost be said 
that eternal practice is the price of literary excellence. 

If this, then, be so to most of us, who lack the means. 
to live unattached with our hobby, and probably the 
inspirational nerve to hold us to the stone while being 
sharpened, where is there an easier approach to all the 
success we can earn than is vouchsafed to the faithful 
workers on the local press? I cannot agree with the 
prediction of recent contributors that the coming man 
will not find the local newspaper necessary, and that its 
departure would not be a bad thing for the world. The 
city newspaper is great and the country paper small; 
but the city daily can never absorb the local paper any 
more than the church choir will give way to city opera. 
It would be bad if it should. 


The local newspaper 
needs much reform, like its metropolitan’superior; but 
it occupies a position of defence and protection, as well 
as iocal entertainment, that makes it as much a factor 
of village life as the pulpit and the schoolhouse must 


always be.—C. F’. Case, in The Writer. 


saiiieledieehenreiaitniidenocaniiases 

As A matter of fact, the Chace-Breckenridge bill is 
not so much an International Copyright bill as a bill 
to extend the privileges of domestic copyright to foreign 
authors. It has been drawn from an American point 
of view, and while we hope that this country may in its 
copyright legislation ultimately and at no distant day 
put itself on high ground, it is as well for all those who 
are interested to be content now with the present mea- 
sure.—Publishers’ Weekly. 

a EEE oe 

Ir looks a little as if the old boys who left school a 
generation ago would have to buy new grammars and 
take up the study of Volapuk—that is, if they want to 
keep up with the times. Some there will be, however, 
who, believing they can tell all they know in the lan- 
guage of Chaucer and Shakspeare, will leave Volapuk 
alone.—Lancaster (Pa.) New Era. 
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WHAT IS “NEWS?” 

News is au unpublished event of present interest. 
It is an event because it carries with it the element of 
happening. If no one does an unusual thing, there is 
no news. Old facts may become news, but they do so 
either through the recurrence of circumstances, or as 
the result of investigation—themselves the heralded 
events. Much that is printed in the newspapers is not 
news, nor is it printed as news. It is simply detail 
that is rendered of present interest by reason of a spe- 
cific happening. As, a sketch of the life of a man 
lately dead, an account of what was known of a science 
previous to a new discovery, the experience of a person 
while in a recent accident, or the opinion of a political 
leader about the campaign now waging. 

It is unpublished in that it is not known. As a rule, 
when a fact has been printed in a newspaper it is as- 
sumed to be publicly known, and is no longer news; 
but if the fact be passed from mouth to mouth until it 
becomes a matter of general notoriety, it ceases to be 
news, although it may never have been printed. Un- 
published has in it the notion of locality. If an acci- 
dent occurs in Australia it will be published in that 
island; but when, after some days, the steamer brings 
the intelligence to San Francisco, it is good news here, 
because as yet unpublished here. Or again, if an ex- 
plorer discovers a geographical fact in Central Africa, 
his discovery is good news whenever he reaches a spot 
where he can communicate it to the world. 

Unpublished has in it also the notion of constituency. 
Suppose both the accident in Australia and the disco- 
very in Africa to be telegraphed over the country upon 
a certain day and generally printed by the newspapers ; 
but, through some inadvertence, one journal does not 
receive the account of the accident and does not print 
it. If that journal have a fixed constituency, as most 
successful journals do, the delayed matter would still 
be news to the readers of this journal on the following 
day. “The instance would not be very good journalism, 
but it illustrates how news may be unpublished as re- 
gards a special constituency, just as it may be as regards 
a particular locality. 

To be news events must possess interest. They must 
touch either the heart or the pocketbook of human 
affairs. They must also be out of the ordinary. Rou- 
tine events are not news. Events must be of present 
interest. Time is an element in all news. An event 
occurring during the last political campaign that was 
good news then, though perhaps never published and 
still unknown, may not be news now, since the re- 
sult of the contest is known. The history of one day 
is news on the following day, or perhaps the following 
week ; but events that may have been missed in the 
history cease to be news when the history of the inter- 


lished, is supplanted by later news, and events of inte- 
rest to the public at one season may be tedious to it at 
another. News, like pancakes, must be served hot. 

News is news, irrespective of locality. It is news 
whether one, one hundred, or one hundred thousand 
persons are interested in it. The journalist will regard 
this as a startling statement, but I believe it to bea 
true one. A citizen of Duluth is dead, a revival of 
religion has begun in Brooklyn, ten exiles have died of 
starvation in Siberia, a thief has robbed a store in 
Denver, a speculator has made a fortune in oil, a man 
and a woman have been married in Sitka, a new Mayor 
has been elected in Tucson, the Sultan of Morocco has 
named a new overseer of his realm. 
lished events. They cover many phases of human 
affairs. They are out of the ordinary, and they pos- 
sess present and human interest. They are therefore 
news. They may not all be published in any one 
locality, but if they are not, it will be because there 
are not enough persons in that locality especially in- 
terested in them. There are other events in which the 
people are more interested, and managing editors en- 
deavor to select the best news only. They print that 
which they deem to be of the greatest interest to the 
largest number of their readers. 

But this is a question, not of what is news, but of 
what is its value. News is any unpublished event of 
present interest; and it is its relative importance—a 
matter that is arrived at by a score of considerations— 
that determines whether it shall be given the space of 
a page, a column, a “stick,” a “brief mention,” or a 
waste-basket.— Eugene M. Camp, in The American, 
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These are unpub- 


A PRESSMAN WILL ENJOY IT. 

The following is a Nebraska editor’s explanation for 
being late: “Our paper is two days late this week, 
owing to an accident to our press. When we started to 
run. the edition Wednesday night, as usual, one of the 
guy-ropes gave way, allowing the forward gilder-fluke 
to fall and brgak as it struck the flunker-flopper. This, 
of course, as any one who knows anything about a press 
will understand, left the gang-plank with only one flip- 
flap to support it, which also dropped and broke off the 
wrapper-chock. This loosened the fluking between the 
ramrod and the flibber snatcher, which also caused 
trouble. The report that the delay was caused by over-, 
indulgence in intoxicating stimulants by ourself is a 
tissue of falsehoods, the peeled condition of our right 
eye being caused by our going into the hatchway of the 
press in our anxiety to start it, and pulling the coupling- 
pin after the slap-bang was broken, which caused the 


dingus to rise up and welt us in the optic. We expect 


a brand-new gilder-fluke on this afternoon’s train.” 





vening days has been recorded. News, although unpub- 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING PROCESSES. 

In Photolithography the design is transferred to stone 
in order to be printed in the lithographic press. Half- 
tones can also be transferred to stone, but the process 
is not yet entirely satisfactory. Drawings which are 
adapted for phototypic reproduction, however, can be 
satisfactorily transferred to stone. Photolithography is 
particularly suitable for cases where small editions of 
large drawings are required, or where frequent altera- 
tions have to be made, as in the case of maps. It is 
also often used as an accessory to chromolithography 
for the reduction of color plates, fac simile transfer of 
artists’ drawings, etc. ‘These can be transferred either 
by a direct copy or by means of a photographic grease- 
print, a fact which is of great convenience when orders 
come from abroad, 

The heliotype is a printed photograph. Glazed he- 
liotype gives a glazed picture which an expert can 
hardly distinguish from the albumen photographic 
picture. Mat, unglazed heliotype gives a picture in 
mezzotint manner on ordinary white sized paper. 

To produce the heliotype plates is cheap, but the 
printing is comparatively expensive, so that the pyocess 
is chiefly used for small editions. Mat heliotype has a 
tendency to reproduce the lights rather dark, and the 
shadows not deep enough, so that the picture appears 
somewhat smeary. It is, therefore, advisable when 
drawing for heliotype to take note of these peculiarities, 
The lights should be brighter, the shadows deeper than 
they are intended to be in the reproduction, and above 
all perfectly smooth white paper should be used. The 
original should be about half as large again as the re- 
production is to be. Many persons send the heliotype 
printer a negative or copy of the object as a basis for 
reproduction ; but in this case the result is rarely suc- 
cessful, as a really good picture can only be obtained 
from a suitable original negative. Where the printer 
is not able to photograph the object himself, care should 
be taken to send him a faultless negative, very slightly 
retouched, and from which good copies can be taken. 

Heliotype plates are formed of a chromegelatine film 
on glass. The film lasts only for a short time and can- 
uot therefore be preserved for further editions. Instead 
of the plates the negative is preserved. 

The colored heliotype is already extensively used. 
‘The accurate drawing, the rich tones of heliotype, 
which reproduce all nuances with printed color tones, 
together with the great saving in the cost of preparing 
the color plates, make the process very valuable. There 
are many varieties of heliotype color printing which 
cannot be described in detail. They all have the same 
qualities that the plates are cheap and the printing 
dear. 

Photogravure may be called an improved heliotype 
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plates. In photogravure a durable copper plate is used, 
rendered still more durable by facing with steel. The 
pictures are vigorous, rich in tone, with bright lights 
and deep shadows. ‘There are various ways of produc- 
ing photogravures. For color printing it is as yet’ not 
much used, though quite as available as the heliotype. 
—FKdw, Gaillard. 





° 
BLACK INK AND WHITE PAPER. 

We often hear the question asked: Will book inte- 
riors ever take on any other complexion than black and 
white? It is now nearly four hundred and fifty years 
since presswork assumed this “inky blackness,” and 
still there are no signs of abandoning this color or 
rather this total absence of color. The outside world 
takes pleasure in asserting that printers are proverbially 
the most conservative men in the technical arts. And 
one reason of this is that it is foreed apon them. The 
very moment they admit the possibility of substituting 
different colored ink and paper for the vast industry of 
bookmaking, a legion of theorists will stand ready to 
fall upon them, each maintaining with more zeal than 
justice that his particular theory of color in ink and 
paper is the only correct one and that all other theories 
are merely the whims of unpractical cranks. So it 
will be seen that this wall of conservatism is really a 
necessity, for inasmuch as a book—an important one— 
is made for readers in different countries, it would be 
the merest fully to print it in red ink on blue paper, 
when it was certainly known that such an interior 
would ruin its sale in the great book marts of the world. 
A few years ago an intelligent young publisher of this 
city, encouraged by the dictum of some eminent ocu- 
list that black ink on white paper was a hurtful combi- 
nation and most indubitably exerted a bad effect upon 
the eyes, especially when they were pressed into service 
at frequent intervals and for long periods, performed a 
most courageous act: he printed a number of books on 
a pale green paper in deep blue ink, as representing 
the best, the truly scientific combination of color in 
printing. 

It was urged with a great show of reason, and cer- 
tainly with right on the same side, that it was the duty 
of parents and teachers to protect the eyesight of the 
young ; that this most precious sense called loudly for 
the abolition of the strong glare and harsh outline re- 
sulting from the combination of dead black on pure 
white. 

It would seem to the superficial thinker that after 
such a dictum of science there should be no longer any 
hesitation, that every corporation or firm of book- 
makers in the world should at once cease using black 
ink and white paper, and henceforth print all: their 
books on a pale green paper in deep blue ink. But it 





in every respect except that of the cheapness of the 


must be borne in mind that this scientific dictum is not 
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final, that it may be opposed and disproven by some 
scientist of equally high standing, that as yet no tho- 
rough test has been or can be made, that it would re- 
quire years to do so, that it might transpire that this 
scientific dictum was only partially correct; that while, 
as claimed for it, this combination of color was bene- 
ficial in its effects upon the eyes of the young—not yet 
developed—yet that it in reality hastened the decay of 
vision in elderly people. 

Again, the making of books is one of the vast in- 
dustries of the world. All countries desire to store 
away upon the shelves of their libraries the principal 
books of their sister countries, and as these boooks are 
important factors in the progress of the world’s civili- 
zation it behooves the makers to be as liberal, broad- 
minded and cosmopolitan as possible, and not to send 
forth products of the printing press whose interiors 
are so unique as to become repellent. With the ever-in- 
creasing intimate relations among the art craftsmen of 
the world, the time is not far distant when yearly 
gatherings of the different guilds will take place, and 
in such congresses alone will it be in order to consider 
any such radical change as the substitution of different 
colors for the present combination of black and white. 
In art, as in nature, nothing moves per saltum, and no- 
thing is more hurtful than sudden and radical changes. 
This truth should deter anyone from attempting a revo- 
lution in the established tastes of book interiors, but it 
should in no respect dampen the ardor of the mission- 
ary. Let him try his best to get at the world’s ear, but 
let him not grow despondent if it rolls along without 
listening to him.—American Bookmaker. 

gions 

THE SLIPPING AND CARE OF BELTING. 

“Millwright,” in the Paper Trade Journal, gives the 
following practical and pointed talk about the care of 
belting : 

Here comes the belt question: It requires an awful 
amount of belt to transmit a little power; hence belts 
are often expected to do work far beyond their capa- 
city. Rubber belis require no oil to do their best work. 
They should be kept clean ; that is all. 

Search out and examine any case you may have in 
mind. The belt will be found too narrow for the pul- 
leys, or new machinery has been added, which causes 





the trouble. It may have been a mistake in the-origi- 


nal engineering of the mill, but nine times out of ten 
the slipping rubber belt will be found three or four 
inches narrower than the pulleys which carry it. Here 
the trouble can nearly always be traced directly home 
to the “old man,” especially if he be of an unme- 
chanical turn of mind, An eighteen-inch belt costs 
forty cents per foot more than a fourteen-inch belt. A 
fourteen-inch belt ought to do the work, so it is bought 
and put on the pulleys. 








Tightly strained the new belt works well, except that 
the nearest bearing persists in heating, and needs liberal 
supplies of Albany grease to keep it running. Every 
belt will stretch ; this new rubber belt is no exception, 
and pretty soon it gets a little loose and begins to slip. 
Now comes. the fun. No mill hand will voluntarily 
take up a belt when clamps must be used so long as 
rosin holds out; so a dusting of this adhesive agent is 
applied, and a cure is effected—for a while. 

Oil will not dissolve rubber. A piece of rubber can 
be immersed in a barrel of oil and kept there for 
years, and still be good rubber when removed; but oil 
can, and will cause the rubber to separate from the cot- 
ton part of the belt. No man would think of rubbing 
oil on his hands if he were trying to catch a live eel in 
the waterwheel, and it is about the same with the rub- 
ber and canvas in a belt. The rubber clings to the 
cotton fibres by grasping them and hanging on to the 
minute irregularities of the surface. Oil applied to the 
belt lessens the friction between the particles of rubber 
and cotton and lets them be torn apart, just as the 
lively eel will tear himself away from an expectant Mi- 
chael with oil on his hands. 

It is poor policy to put anything on rubber belts ex- 
cept width and speed; but, if a mistake has been made 
and must be endured, printer’s ink seems to do the 
work with least harm to the belt. Printer’s ink is 
made of linseed oil, which is boiled until it takes fire, 
and when burned down enough to be ropy the fire is ex- 
tinguished and soap enough is added to “kill” the 
stickiness of the oil. At this point lampblack is added 
of quality more or less fine, according to the kind of 
ink desired. With this matter we have no further use, 
but will return to the burnt oil and soap. Some, of 
this spread upon a rubber belt will cause the surface to 
adhere to a pulley until the pressure is sufficient to 
tear the rubber from the cotton fabric, This is getting 
absolutely all the power out of a belt that it is capable 
of transmitting, and the life of a belt thus treated will 
be very shost. 

Only when the life of a belt is of no object in com- 
parison with the realization of a good deal of power 
for a short time, and in case of emergency, should such 
unmechanical forcing of belts be tolerated. Even then 
it is necessary only through some short-sightedness or 
blunder. 

Leather belts need oil. They should be oiled just 
the same as a harness or a shoe. The natural oil for a 
belt is neatsfoot. When it cannot be obtained, fish oil 
will do very well and costs less than the neatsfoot oil. 
It is of no use to hold a brush full of oil to a running 
belt and expect to oil it decently. Operations by 
this method result in the expenditure of oil, to be 
sure, and your face, clothes and the wheel-pit get the 
most of it. 
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When a belt is to be oiled do not let the oil be over 
90° or under 60° ; scrape off all the dirt, or, better yet, 
do not let dirt collect on a belt. Then go over both 
sides of the belt with a wide paint brush, and leave all 
the oil on the leather which will remain without drip- 
ping off. 

The best way to oil belts by the wholesale is to fit 
two men with oil and brushes, one for either side of the 
belt. When ready put on water enough to make the 
wheel move easily, when a third man takes a pry under 
the arm of a convenient pulley with a crowbar. As all 
of the belt within reach is painted, it is easy to have 
four or five feet of new surface brought within reach, the 
operation being repeated until the whole belt is oiled. 

It is not to be expected that old, stiff belts can be 
made pliable by one or two applications of oil, neither 
will the power transmitted be doubled; but the belts 
will last much longer if kept soft; they will never get 
spasmodic treatment of rosin, soap, or funny belt com- 
pounds, and there will be less trouble from slipping 
belts. Providing the engineering is decent, the belts 
will give the: power intended, and a good many cuss 
words will be kept unsaid. 


1 RE RES 
HABITS OF PRINTERS. 

Many persons, without thinking, take it for granted 
that personal habits and practices, outside of working 
hours, do not in the least affect the ability and worth 
of operating mechanics—that their outside habits have 
nothing to do with the development of skill or the cul- 
tivation of taste. Instead of being true, this idea is 
removed to the farthest possible distance from the true 
state of affairs, and it has been the means of working 
incalculable mischief in permitting habits to go on 
and strengthen which might have been crushed out at 
the start if their dangerous character had been realized. 
Personal habits are as certain to influence the every- 
day work of persons as fire is to burn or coal to blacken 
when we come in contact with them. So true is this 
that any intelligent and observing person could tell the 
leading characteristics of those around him by watch- 
ing their methods of work and the peculiarities of the 
same; and he can also judge, with almost unerring 
certainty, of their methods of work and style of exe- 
cution by studying their habits and surroundings when 
off duty. Printers should be very careful about the 
habits and associations they form, because their success 
depends in a great measure upon the clearness of their 
mental faculties, and their ability to concentrate their 
thoughts upon their work, without being compelled to 
fight against the visions of other things which will be 
sure to intrude themselves on those who become ad- 
dicted to one or more of the habits that are common 
among the working members of the printing fraternity. 
—Colonial Printers’ Journal. 





A FALSE CHARGE REFUTED. 

Mr. Alex. Balfour, of Philadelphia, a well-known 
paper manufacturer, was recently made the object of 
an attack by a witness before the House Committee on 
Printing that may result in compelling the too willing 
and reckless witness to answer a charge of perjury. A. 
H. Guillott is employed in the paper warehouse of the 
printing office. When before the Committee he swore 
that Mr. Balfour, who was supplying the office with 
paper, was paid in July, 1886, for 270 reams of paper 
that were not delivered, and that this fraud was con- 
summated by Mr. Balfour through the connivance of 
a Mr. Simmonds, another employé of the office, who 
falsified Guillott’s books. Guillott further swore that 
Mr. Balfour had corruptly approached him for the pur- 
pose of securing an entry on his books for paper not 
delivered. Having heard of these allegations, Mr. Bal- 
four came immediately to Washington and demanded 
that he should be examined by the Committee touching 
this matter. 

Mr. Balfour brought with him books and papers to 
refute the charge. After declaring, upon oath, that 
Guillott’s statements were unqualifiedly false, Mr. Bal- 
four exhibited receipts from the Pennsylvania Railroad 
for the 270 reams of paper in question, and the receipts 
of the warehouse management of the printing office for 
its delivery to them by the local transportation com- 
pany. The only foundation for Guillott’s. false state- 
ment was based on a blunder of the printing office, for 
which Guillott was mainly responsible. Mr. Balfour 
explained that when he applied for payment for this 
paper the office refused to pay, on the ground that it 
had not been received. Upon inquiry it was found that 
the paper was actually stored in the warehouse, and 
that Guillott had failed to take it up on his books. 

The Committee were convinced, from the exhibit 
made by Mr. Balfour, that Guillott’s statements were 
not correct.— Washington Corr. Phila, Ledger. 


——-___-_2 @ e— 


A RussIAN papermaker has just patented a web fili- 
graming machine, to produce lines on paper resembling 


those produced by steel moulds under pressure. The 
construction of the machine is extremely simple, and 
from the sample of “ foreign” note sent out for the 
purpose of showing what it will do it ought to be suc- 
cessful, especially as it claims the advantages of sim- 
plicity of construction, so that its parts may be quickly 
and easily replaced, cheapness, clearness of lines, and 
an equal gloss on both sides of the sheet, and facility 
for producing cross lines at the same time.— Ev. 


sists 

MISSOURI copper mines that have been idle for two 
or three years are being operated, and valuable bodies 
of ore are being opened up. Foreign capital has re- 


cently taken hold of several neglected mines. 
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LITERARY. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Lippincott’s Magazine. Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott Co. 

The May number is a ** No Name”’ number, with a tantalizing 
note of interrogation after each article in the table of contents. 
Editorially, we are informed that the number is contributed to 
by some of America’s most popular authors, and the contents 
fully justify the assertion. The complete novel is entitled 
“The Old Adam ”—a study of American life in Rome; *“* From 
Bacon to Beethoven” is an excellent article on the progress of 
music; a humorous sketch of Jewish life is “Mr. Sonnen- 
schein’s Inheritance ;”’ “Old Delaware”’ is an interesting his- 
torical glance at the early settlements and people of the Dia- 
mond State; whilst other sketches, poems, and the regular 
book reviews and monthly gossip entertain and instruct to the 
last page. 

Flower Girls of Marseilles. 

Peterson & Bros. 

This is a novel of wonderful power, realism, and great inte- 
rest; it is thoroughly original, and every page teems with ex- 
citement. In it Zola exposes vice in all its hideousness, and 
contrasts it with virtue of the sternest type. 


By Emil Zola. Philadelphia. T. B. 


Godey’s Lady’s Book. Philadelphia. Croly Publishing Co. 

The May number is full of good things, and will be heartily 
welcomed. The opening article is on Schiller, the great German 
poet. ‘“*A Notable Place” gives a graphic sketch of the home 
of the hapless Lady Jane Grey. There area variety of charm- 
ing stories, some of them well seasoned with love and matri- 
mony. The directions for Summer camping are valuable for 
all who are weary of life at Summer resort hotels, and want a 
healthy change. Jennie June’s letter from New York is bright, 
lively and instructive. The chat, and home and correspond- 
ence pages are of more than usual interest. 


The Carriage Monthly. Philadelphia. 
The Inland Printer. Chicago. Inland Printer Co. 


Ware Brothers. 


— ~~ 


FOREIGN BIBLE SO- 


THE BRITISH AND 
CIETY IN LONDON. 


The British and Foreign Bible Society was founded 
in London in 1804, with an initial subscription list of 
£700. It comprised members of all religious denomi- 
nations, and its field rapidly extended not only over 
England but over the Continent also. The operations 
of the Society are now carried on by means of a net- 
work of agencies embracing the whole world, and some 
idea of the magnitude of the organization may be ob- 
tained from the following statistics: The Bible, or 
parts thereof, have been printed in 267 languages and 
dialects, many of which are for the first time reduced 
to writing. ‘To produce these books, requiring the use 
of many rare and expensive types, the Society employs 
printing offices in London, Oxford, Cambridge, Leip- 
zig, Berlin, Frankfort, Vienna, Pesth, Paris, Brussels, 
Amsterdam, Rome, Florence, Madrid, Lisbon, Copen- 
hagen, Christiana, Stockholm, St. Petersburg, Con- 
stantinople, Beyrout, Bombay, Lahore, Allahabad, 
Madras, Calcutta, Shanghai, Cape Town, Sydney, etc. 
Up to the end of 1886 no less than 112,253,547 copies 
of Bibles and parts of the Bible had been distributed, 





of which 3,932,678 fall to 1886 itself. Of this latter- 


number 2,075,887 were sent out by the depot in Lon- 
don, and 1,856,791 by foreign agencies. Among these 
Germany counts for 363,094 copies, Russia 450,115, In- 
dia 314,949, Austria 167,959, France 130,572, Italy 
129,028, Spain 56,280, Turkey and Greece 50,925. 
The total expenditure for the same period amounted 
to £10,315,327, in 1886 to £231,776. The number of 
volumes circulated by other than English societies 
amounts to 75,703,569, so that all more than two hun- 
dred million volumes of the Scriptures have been cir- 
culated by these agencies. 

It might at first seem as if this activity were detri- 
mental to booksellers ; but it will be clear on reflection 
that by far the greater part of the circulation goes on 
in classes quite inaccessible to the book trade, and that 
the furtherance of Christianity and civilization brought 
about by the Bible societies represents influences which 
must eventually bear fruit even for the book trade. It 
must also be remembered that by the publication of 
the Bible in languages hitherto unknown these Socie- 
ties render a great service to philological science. 

asihioeia ons : 
AS YOU LIKE IT. 
CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS. 
A MEMBER—Mr. Speaker—The tariff—— 
ALL THE OTHER MEMBERS—Chestnut ! 
|A Member subsides and spares a suffering country. | 


*% % 
% 


A GRAVE MISTAKE, 

PATENT MEDICINE MAN, to Editor—‘ You made a 
nice mess of that testimonial advertisement.” 

Eprror—“ How?” 

P. M. M.—“ John Smith wrote: ‘Your Live Forever 
Pellets are doing me a great deal of good. Send an- 
other box;’ and I told you to give it a prominent 
place.” 

Eprror—“I did, immediately preceding the death 
notices.” 

P. M. M.—“ Yes, and the first death notice on the 
list was that of John Smith.”— 7id- Bits, 

A SERVANT girl was arrested last week for carrying 
off her mistress’ goods in her bustle. When searched 
it was found to contain thirteen pairs of stockings, a 
dozen handkerchiefs and a pair of boots. Her employer 
thinks it about time the bustle should go—and the girl 
also.— Phila. Times. 

% ¥ % 

THE Springfield: (Mass) Union gives this as a stanza 

from an old New England bymn: 


My soul is like a rusty lock, 
Oh, oil it with thy grace! 
Oh, rub it, rub it, rub it, Lord, 

Until I see thy face! 
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THE BONNIE PRINTER LASSIE. 
Air— The Rose of Allandale.” 
Some sigh for power, some sigh for wealth, 
And some for ease are fain ; 
But gi’e me wark, and gi’e me health— 
A hoose to ca’ my ain; 
And gi’e to me the lover's bliss, 
That nocht can e’er surpass, 
At e’ening tide to toy and kiss 
My ain dear printer lass! 
My bonnie printer lassie, 
My bonnie printer lassie, 
At e’ening tide to toy and kiss 
My bonnie printer lass. 


The rustic swain in leafy bowers 
May woo his blooming maid, 
Wi’ nature’s fairest scenes and flowers 
His glowing suit to aid; 
But tho’ mid brick and smoke and dust 
My lingering hours I pass, 
He cannot be more blest than ne 
With my dear printer lass. 
My bonnie printer lassie, etc. 


Tho’ beauty doth but skin-deep lie, 
My lass has a’ her share ; 

But, oh! her worth is reckoned by 
Gifts richer and more rare : 

A heart that’s kind and pure and true, 
A mind aboon her class, 

And mense and thrift and modest worth 
Has my dear printer lass. 

My bonnie printer lassie, etc. 


Then haste the day, the happy day, 
That makes this treasure mine ; 
And Care may canter on his way, 
Vor I shall ne’er repine; 
Content with health and ready toil, 
Tho’ wealth T ne’er amass, 
To bask beneath the sunny smile 
Of my dear printer lass. 
My bonnie printer lassie, ete. 
Ator-Kidam, in Scottish Typo. Circular. 
-e- 
NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 
Mrs. Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly has over 100,000 circula- 
tion. 
The Poultry Guide and Friend will remove from Claremont, 
Va., to Hammonton, N. J., May 2. 


The Wilmington (N. C.) Daily Star has entered upon its twen- 
ty-first volume, and is proud to think it will soon be of age. 

The Secret Society Herald is the name of an eight-page weekly 
paper started in Philadelphia, on March 31, by J. Harry Lewis. 

Michael K. Boyer has resigned from the editorship of the 
Claremont (Va.) Herald, and Olin Kenyon, of Ohio, has taken 
his place. 


The Easton (Pa.) Daily Express has been bought by David J. 
Godshalk, formerly of the Bethlehem (Pa.) Times, and will in 
future be controlled and published by him. 


The Mansfield Item, of Mansfield Valley, Pa., appeared in a 
new dress on March 23. The publisher, Mr. C. Knepper, claims 
that the Item has “at all times defended equity and integrity 
in politics and business.” 


The Langhorne (Pa.) Standard has enlarged to a nine-column 
folio, to make room for increased advertising. Fetterolf Bros., 
the proprietors, have secured a new location, put in an im- 
proved Potter press, and otherwise increased their facilities. 
They deserve success, and no doubt will achieve it. 





Jacob Stultz, formerly of the Long Branch (N. J.) News, has 
joined 8. M. Paschall in publishing the Columbia (Pa.) Courant, 
It is contemplated to issue a daily edition early in May. 

The Putnam (Pa.) Independent has been purchased by C. F. 
Alexander, who has changed its name to that of the West End 
Democrat. It will be Democratic in politics. 


Facts and Things, as taught in Girard College, is the nine of 
a very neat monthly sheet issued from the mechanica! instruc- 
tion department of this celebrated institution. Prof. T. Mason 
Mitchell, in charge of the department, contributes to and edi's 
the paper. 

John R. McLean, of the Cincinnati Enquirer, has bought the 
New York Star. He will thoroughly equip the establishment 
mechanically and editorially, and “hustle’’ for existence in 
New York’s crowded newspaper walks. The price paid is ve- 
ported to have been $450,000. 

The Mount Holly (N. J.) News has been enlarged to # nine- 
column folio, sheet 30x46 inches. J. H. Clothier, the cditov and 
proprietor, “ points with pride” to a nine-years’ growth of the 
News, from 17x23 inches in 1879, to 30x46 inches in 1888, And 
his handsome paper justifies the loudest kind of bugle blast. 





FOR SALE. 


PINHE OBSERVER, PUBLISHED AT BANGOR, PA., IS OF- 
fered for sale. Only paper in town of 3,000 inhabitants. 
Established nine years. Office is well equipped, and material 
in good condition. Large jobbing patronage. Splendid chance 
for a couple of energetic young men. Address 
W.R. GRUBB, Bangor, Pa. 





°% SALE—REPUBLICAN NEWSPAPER IN EASTERN 
’ Maryland. Established 30 years. Office well equipped. 
Cincinnati cylinder press, Gordon jobber, and plenty of type 
for newspaper and job work, all in good condition. Reasons 
for selling: age and infirmity of owner. Will exchange for 
real estate paying six per cent. Address 

MARYLAND, care PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 





THE ONLY NEWSPAPER AND PRINTING 


ge SALE 
establishment in a live, growing Community of 5,000, in the 
coal regionsof Penna. Office is fully equipped jn every respect. 


Large printing patronage and valuable contracts. Profits will 
pay for it in less than three years. Good opening for a political 
paper. Will be sold ata bargain, and on easy terms. A rare 
opportunity. Address CAMP BROS., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 





OR SALE—A FIRST-CLASS JOB OFFICE, INCLUDING 
a brand new Campbell Oscillator, in the healthiest and 
livest city in the South. Has the full run of hotel work, and is 
without a rival in the job line. Average cash business during 
past 8 months $400 per month. The opportunity of a lifetime 
for one or two practical men broken down in health, who want 
the purest uir in America and a fine and growing business that 
will not only insure a living but make them money. Popula- 
tion more than doubled in 5 years. Satisfactory reasons given 

for selling. For price and any particulars desired, address 

BOX 62, Asheville, N. C. 


HERE’s YouR CHANCE! 


A Complete Newspaper and Job Office in a live natural gas 
town in Indiana for sale. Washington hand-press, 10x15 O. 8. 
Gordon jobber, plenty of type, paper well established. Less 
than $1,000 will buy it. Town has large glass factory now 
building, and other manufacturing establishments. An excel- 
lent opening. Good reasons for selling. If you mean busi- 
ness, address SMALLEY BROS., Dunkirk, Ind. 


C.H.LYONS, 
607 Commerce Street, Philadelphia, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


IMPROVED PLATE PRINTING PRESSES, 


With “Dor 








Plain Iollers. 
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WANTS. 


A PRACTICAL PRINTER OF 20 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
, in composing and press rooms is open for a situation as 
foreman or superintendent. Bestof references. Address 

M. J., care PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


PRACTICAL PRINTER, WITH EXPERIENQE IN BOTH 
positions, wishes a situation as superintendent or fore- 
man with a reliable house. Satisfactory reference. Address 
B, care of PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 








ANTED— A COMPETENT LITHOGRAPHER WANTS 

a situation as foreman or manager of a Glass or [ron 

Sign Manufactory. Has been manager of a first-class establish- 
ment for seven years. Address 


LITHOGRAPHER, care of PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 
eee WANTED IN LITHOGRAPHIC ESTABLISH- 
b 


ment as superintendent or prover ; has had 30 years’ expe- 
Address 


PRINTERS! Grab It Quick! 


IMPERIAL 





rience. TRANSFER, care PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 








PROCESSES 


Or 
PATENT LEATHER BLOCK PRINTING. 
MOST COMPLETE, CHEAPEST AND BEST. 

With the plain directions any person at all familiar with 
printing can produce marvellous effects, equalled only by 
lithography. FIVE PROCESSES. 

THE IMPERIAL-TYPE PROCESS, or “CRAZY PREN'T- 
a. for producing innumerable odd and unique effects, very 
easy, cheap and quick. 

THE IMPERI AL TRANSFERRING PROCESS, for trans- 
ferring any form, ornament or character on patent-leather, 
thereby gaining a perfect register. The most complete process 
known, and worth $25 to any printer. 

THE IMPERIAL EMBOSSING PROCESS, for Plain, Fancy 
and Color Embossing, by which, at a little cost, beautiful and 
pleasing effects can be produced. 

THE IMPERIAL RAINBOW PROCESS, for printing any 
form and tint blocks in 1 or 12 colors atasingle impression, and 
on ANY press, bringing out exquisitely charming and delicate 
blending of colors, pleasing to the eye and always in demand, 
and executed so easily 

THE IMPERIAL BADGE PRINTING PROCESS, for 'print- 
ing on Silk and Satin with Gold Leaf. ‘This process alone has 
sold for $15 and $25. 

THE IMPERLAL PADDING COMPOSITION, a most ex- 
cellent article. and highly useful in all offices for the padding 
of paper and binding. The cost is light. 

THE IMPERIAL PROCESS OF COLOR MIXING, 
making tints and colors. Very useful and valuable. 

Also directions for producing odd and unique effects with 
sand paper, bookbinder's cloth, alligator leather, cork tint 
blocks, and hundreds of hints worth knowing. 

Diriections for the execution of all the above will be found in 


Vail’s Compendium of ‘‘ Pointers for Printers,’ 


The price of which is only $1.00, sent Postpaid, with ¢ 


THE IMPERIAL-TYPE CO., 
GENEVA, N.Y. 


Samples. 





ALLEY CABINE TS— 
oF : as or Double Galleys, . $8.00 
. BLELOCH, 517 and 519 Minor St., Phila. 


J. H. WILSON, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


Society, Military, Naval & Band Goods & Regalia, 


928 ARCH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Marks, Emblems, Flags, Banners, 
Fringes, Swords, Belts, Caps, &c. 


When ordering, please mention the PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 





Jewels, Laces, 












TYPOGRAPHIC PUBLICATIONS 


For Sale, at Publishers’ Prices, by 


W.' CC. BLELOCH, 


517 AND 519 Minor STREET, Pichaeleeials 


AMERICAN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF PRINTING: Edited by 
J. Luther Ringwalt. Comprising (with plates) 550 Im- 
perial Octavo Pages, giving more than Sixteen Hundred 
Definitions, Descriptions and Articles relating to the His- 
tory, Implements, Processes, Products and Auxiliary Arts 
of Printing, splendidly illustrated by more than two hun- 
dred Chromo-Lithographs, Lithographs, Wood Engrav- 
ings, Imitations of Water Marks, Embossed and Ruled 
Pages, etc. Reduced Price, $6.00. 


































































































A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION: designed for 
Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of the 
Press, and for the Use of Schools and Academies. With 
an Appendix, containing Rules on the Use of Capitals, a 
List of Abbreviations, Hints on the Preparation of Copy 
and on Proof-reading, Specimen of Proof-sheet, ete. By 
John Wilson. Twenty-fourth Edition, revised, enlarged, 
and improved, and printed on tinted paper. Price, $1.50. 
By Mail, $1.60. 









































THE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manual of Typography, con- 
taining Practical Directions for Managing all Departments 
of a Printing Office, as well as complete Instructions for 
Apprentices. With several Useful Tables, numerous 
Schemes for Imposing Forms in every variety, Hints to 
Authors, etc. By Thomas MacKellar. Thirteenth Edi- 
tion, Revised and Enlarged. Price, $2.00. By Mail, $2.10. 



























































THE COST OF PAPER: Computed and Tabulated for the 
Printer and the Publisher, By Eugene H. Munday. Ob- 
long quarto, with side index ; flexible cloth. Price, $1.25. 
These tables give the exact Cost of Paper for 100, 250 and 
1,000 copies of any job—whether a full sheet or any part 
of asheet be used. They are calculated for paper costing 
from $1 to $12 per ream. The work also contains a table 
of the cost of paper per ream and quire of from 7 to 70 
pounds per ream, and from 10 to 30 cents per pound. Also 
a table of the Quantity of Paper required for any job. 
The tables are constructed with the greatest clearness 
and simplicity. 
















































































CHALLEN’S ADVERTISING RECORD, 


& lL Fs; 











Registers the space, position, rate, number 

of insertions (date of first and last), with 

ruled columns, showing to the eye when 

Ahad @eRiiies the advertisement begins and ends. In- 

4 dispensable to avoid errors and insure pay- 
ment. 

wie re) a? - 


CHALLEN'S SUBSCRIPTION RECORD, 


One entry does for four years, and by first 
letter and first vowel a name or the post 
office can be instantly found. 



































pele,” 
2 Vv. 





SUBSCRIPTION 


0522 


The above books (9x12) are indexed through, to enter names 
alphabetically and to arrange advertisements and subscriptions 
for quick reference. 

Over three thousand Newspapers and Periodicals use these books. 

Prices each, 100 pages, half roan, $2; 200 pages, $3; 300 pages 
$4; pages, $5. 

Supplied at publisher’s price by 


Ww. C. BLELOCH, 









































617 Minor St., Philadelphia. 
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MONTHLY BULLETIN. 


The late Spring is almost sure to forecast an early Sum- 
mer, so that Fans will soon be in season and a very 
important factor in assisting one’s comfort when the 
mercury reaches the nineties. No cheaper or more ef- 
ficient medium of advertising has been devised. We 
have almost an infinite variety of designs—plain, co- 
lored, chromo— ranging in price from $200 per 1,000 
to $24.00 per 1,000. Send for a descriptive list. 


Among our specialties we mention a new line of 
steel-engraved blanks for college and school commence- 
ment exercises, of appropriate designs, finely executed, 
and reasonable in price, only $25 per 1,000, 


We have 
also for this purpose a line of fancy embossed Bristols, 
which can be made up to order, with ragged edges, and 
with envelopes to match. Also, tinted Bristols in deli- 
cate shades, with envelopes of same shades of paper, 
which make very handsome commencement programs ; 
and they are suitable as well for programs for parties 
and picnics, which will soon be in form. 

Say what you will about chromo cards going out of 
fashion, there is no mistake in the fact that a goodly 
number of storekeepers and manufacturers know full 
well that, as “a thing of beauty is a joy forever,” no 
surer way of effectively advertising their wares exists 
than the liberal distribution of handsomely designed 
pictures in rich colors, bearing their advertisement. 
We have them by the million, and at a range of prices 
that suits all desires. 

While mentioning cards, we may as well say that we 
have in stock full: lines of white and colored China 
cards, Blanks and Bristols, about forty varieties in all, 
cut to the usual standard sizes; besides, we cut to or- 
der on our own premises any grade of cardboard to any 
desired sizes, while the party waits, if one is in a hurry. 

Need we allude to our ruled business headings? They 
are so well known to the trade they scarcely require 
more than a passing allusion. All sizes of Billheads, 
Statements, Letter and Note Headings, ruled from 
Westlock, Berkley, Brighton and Kennebeck flats, and 
several fancy brands, are in stock in large quantity. 
Your orders will have instant despatch. 

We continue in the Envelope business, constantly 
adding to our stock and as constantly taking from, Our 
new price list of machine-made goods is being mailed to 
printers generally, who receive it with great satisfaction. 

Finally, anything a printer requires in the way of 
paper, cards and envelopes, in any quantity and of any 
grade of quality and style, can be had at our house, al- 
ways at lowest market prices. TRY US. 


paeeTHE THOS. W. PRICE Co.. 


PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES WAREHOUSE. 
505 Minor St., Philadelphia. 


Trade Mark, 
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: & Second-Hand Presses, tc 


GORDON PRESSES— 
One Eighth-medium Gordon Press, 7x11; in good order. 
One Half-medium Gordon Press, 13x19; “ “ > 
KIDDER PRESS— 
One Self-feeding Kidder Press, 10x15 inches. 
BROWN & CARVER CUTTER—- 

One 36-inch Brown & Carver Cutting Machine, with steam 

fixtures; first-class condition. 
UNIVERSAL PRESS— 

One Quarter-medium Universal Press, 10x15, with steam fix- 

tures and fountain. 
WASHINGTON HAND PRESSES 

One 8-col. Washington Hand Press, platen 24x38; good order. 

One 7-col. Hoe Washington Hand-Press, platen 28x35; in ex- 
cellent order. 

One Washington Hand-Press, platen 14x17; in good order. 

GLOBE JOB PRESS— 

One Quarter-mediuin Globe Job Press, 10x16 inches inside 
chase ; with fountain and steam fixtures; in excellent order 
for fine work ; $175. 

LIBERTY JOB PRESS— 
One (new) Improved Liberty Press, 9x13 in. inside chase, with 
fountain and all attachments ; $200. 
ADAMS BOOK PRESS— 
One 2-roller Adams, 26x40; in good order, 
One 2-roller Adams, 19x25; in good order. 
NEWSPAPER FOLDING MACHINE- 

Forsaith’s make; folds sheet 32x4544; folds long mail size, 

tive folds; in first-class order; $275. 
RUGGLES JOB PRESS— 

One Ruggies Job Press, 9x14 in. inside chase, with steam fix- 

tures; in thorough good order; $100. 
STANDING PRESS (for Dry Pressing)- 
One Standing Press, wood platen and bed, iron rods ; double- 
geared ; size 15x20 inches. 
SHERIDAN CUTTING MACHINE— 
One 32-inch Sheridan Cutter, for power; good order; $160. 
RIEHL CUTTING MACHINES— 
One 82-inch Riehl Cutter, side handwheel ; in good order; $75. 
One 24-inch Riehl Express Cutter, hand-power ; good as new. 
SANBORN CUTTER— 
One 30-inch Sanborn Printer’s Cutter (lever). 
GAGE PAPER CUTTER— 
One 30-inch Gage Cutter: $45. 
PLOW PAPER CUTTER— 
One 28-inch Plow-knife Cutter (Hardy’s); $18. 
HICKOK RULING MACHINE— 
One Single Ruling Machine ; in good order; $90. 
SEMPLE BOOK TRIMMER— 
One Semple Book Trimmer (lever), for hand-power; has 
extra head for small work ; good order; $75. 
MONOGRAM PRESS— 
One Hickok Monogram Press. 
STAMPING PRESS— 
One Stamping or Embossing Press; size of head 64x11 in. 
STEREOTYPE SHAVING MACHINE— 

One Hand-wheel Stereo. Shaving Machine, 12-inch knife, with 

extra head for routing; good as new. 


WwW. C. BLELOCH, 


517 and 519 Minor St., PHILADELPHIA. 
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CIRCULAR. 








THE WM. H. PAGE WOOD TYPE CO. 


108-116 Franklin Street, 
NORWICH, CONN. 


Manufacturers of 
woond TYPE, 


BORDERS, and all grades of MAPLE for 
Engravers’ Use. 














BAXTER STEAM ENGINES, ¢ aaa 
GAS ENGINES, 


Vertical and Horizontal Engines and Boilers, $ 


FRANK TOOMEY, 
131 North Third St., Philadelphia. 


PULLEYS, 
, | HANGERS 
| BELTING, 


PUMPS, 
INJECTORS, 


AND 
GENERAL SUPPLIES. 
20-HAND ENGINES. 
Send for Catalogue. 





‘THE: LEADING ENGRAVING: 
“A eee 
‘ A 


LEDGER SHOW PRINT, 


LEDGER BUILDING, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Is prepared to furnish all kinds of 


PRINTING 


AT SHORT NOTICE, 
IN THE BEST STYLE, 
ON REASONABLE TERMS FOR CASH. 


J. H. ALEXANDER, 


Manager. 


—— Send Copy for Estimate, —— 








CENTRAL NEWSPAPER UNION, 


612 and 614 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


AUXILIARY SHEETS. 

eas the poeots —_. measure 13 
al ica for all size — comme 
folio, 5-column folio, 6-column folio, 7 
column folio, 8-column folio, 9-column 
folio, 4-column quarto, 5-column quarto, 
6-column quarto, 7-column quarto. 


Prices Lower, and Bon ¢ os of Better : oe iy far- 
nished by any 








Any other information wanted will be 
cheerfully given by 


BENNY SALINGER, 


Superintendent. 





THE A. M. COLLINS MANUFACTURING CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


# (ARD$+AND +CARD +BOARDS # 


For Printers, Stationers and Photographers. 


WAREHOUSE, 527 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


WILLIAM 0. PROBASCO, 


Engraver on Wood, 


709 SANSOM STREET 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Late of Ledger Building. 











SOUTHWICK, McCAY & CO,, | HANSON BROTHERS, 

Pamphlet Binders, JELECTROTY PERS. ( 
38 HUDSON STREET, PHILA. 704 Sansom Street, 
Pamphlet Binding for Printers a Specialty. PHILADELPHIA. 











W. C. BLELOCH, 
TYPE, MACHINERY AND MATERIAL, 


517 MINOR STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Everything needed in a printing office. 











EGLET AND FURNITURE— 


BEST CHERRY, SMOOTH 
and true, in yard lengths. 


ICK’S DROP-CUT MAILER HAVING 





ADDRESSED 


7,834 papers in one hour, over two a second, is match- 
less. "The use of every Drop-cut Mailer unstamped b 


him he 


forbids. 99 years’ right, one centa name. Lawfully had only 
ICK, Buffalo, N. Y. 








Nonpare il to Great Primer, per. ik. « i « & » 8c. 
ees Eli ists”! lc Oe , 4, 
Six-line to 12-line, cn ee ee 6c. of Rev. R. 
eee nee ee ee ee 6c. 
100 yards assorted sizes . . . 1... 1 eo we we $4 00 
Wood Rule (Long Primer to Double Gt. Primer),. 12c. 


BLEL(¢ 


517 and 519 Minor 8t., Phila. 





— AND BRASS OILERS, VARIOUS SIZES, 
For sale by W. C. BLELOCH, 
517 and 519 Minor St., Phila. 








TAYLOR, STILES & co., 


| ay at 


T ‘a 
t 


~-#j Manufacturers of Paper-Cutting Knives i 


FOR BOOKBINDERS, PRINTERS, PAPERMAKERS AND DEALERS. 
OUR KNIVES ARE FULLY WARRANTED. 
RIEGELSVILLE, WARREN Co., NEW JERSEY. 









PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 





“RELIEF PLATE. a 
\ ENGRAVING FoR 
LL ADVERTISING 
ILLUSTRATIVE. 
yet 





{ 











707-709 Filbert St., 


Philadelphia. 














Lr 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST 


J) 


¢ 


K 
—B>> 
' 






IN USE FOR PRINTERS. }. 
wee ef 
MANUFACTURED BY A ee. 
GODFREY & CoO., me 





325 Walnut Street, ’ 


le Y 
x? PRICE, 30 CTS. PER POUND. PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 


*oy~ lf <> +— 








J 
0 1 e+ e+ e+ > + 1 oe 






| 
| 








For Sale also by W. C. BLELOCH, 517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 














b] are now used extensively on all 
ART AUTOMATIC COUNTERS kinds of printing presses and 
macHinery. Having been sold for the past thirteen years on their own 
merits, they have proved themselves the most accurate, reliable and du- 
rable, as well as the simplest and best counters made. They count as 
desired from 1 to 100,000; are easily set back to 0. Can be attached by any 
person to any press or machine, with three small screws, and require no 
watching or attention. baci 
Late improvements in parts most liable to wear, viz.: A Double-Toed, Reversible Lever ; an Underbearing Head, and a Friction 
Dog on Unit Wheel, render them more durable than ever. 
EVERY COUNTER IS WARRANTED ACCURATE AND PERFECT. 
For Sale throughout the United States and Canada by Printers’ Furnishing Houses generally. In Philadelphia by W.¢. BLELOCE, 
and others. Price, $10. Furnished at wholesale or retail on application to the manufacturer. 
H. F. HART, Rochester,N. Y. 
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c. eee 3. a. sr. s0uN, 9 BARTH, Prest, W. P. HUNT, om Established 1796, 
; THE 
CENTRAL TYPE FOUNDRY, CINCINNATI TYPE FOUNDRY MACKELLAR, 
. Stanuseeneners end Bontene te er SMITHS & JORDAN 
TYPE, PRESSES, INK AND MATERIAL, | Printing machine works, COMPAN Y, 
ee eee 201 VINE STREET, | 606-614 Sansom Street, 
RENOWNED COPPER-ALLOY. CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. 
St. been: Mo. Printing Material and Machinery of all kinds, atennne i oe 











ey 
a = 
“fe K 








AMERICAN 











Uurrep Stans Trex founogy. 


JAMES CONNER’ S SONS’ 


Printers’ Furnishing Warehouse, 


28, 30 & 32 CENTRE ST., 


Cor. Duane and Reade Sts., 



































NEW YORK. 





ALEX. M’LEESTER, 
Proprietor, 


FARMER, LITTLE & G0., 
63 & 65 BEEKMAN STREET, 


AND 


64 & 66 GOLD STREET, 
TYPE FOUNDERS 


AND DBALERS IN 


PRINTING MATERIAL, 


NEW YORK. 


THE 








E. H. MUNDAY, 
Bus. Manager 


Cotuins & M’LEeEsTER 
Type Founory, 


No. 705 JAYNE STREET: 


PHILADELPHIA. 












fn 

(6) 
ee eee 
: 7 














hp 


TYPE FOUNDERS. 





* DICKINSON #* 


'PYPE BOUNDERY 
236 WASHINGTON STREET, 




















BOSTON, MASS. 








PHELPS, paLronsco.! 








DEALERS IN 


All Kinds of Printers’ Supplies and Machinery 


All Materials First-Class «< 


at Lowest Prices. 


“ff 








LEWIS PELOUZE & CO,'S | BARNHART BROS, & SPINDLER, 
Type Foundry | Great Western Type Foundry, 
PRINTERS’ FURNISHING WAREHOUSE | 115 and 117 Fifth Avenue, 
N. W. Cor, Third & Chestnut Sts., a oe 
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3i MINOR 5 


TREET, PHILAD’A.}< 























S.C. HANCOCK, | 
SIXTH AND MINOR STREETS, : 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ENGRAVER OF Book STAMPS AND 
MANUFACTURER OF 
BOOKBINDERS’ TOOLS OF EVERY 


DESCRIPTION. 


+ HP. FEISTER | 


FFRANKLIN MACHINE WORKS’ 


515, 517, 519 & 524 Minor Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





Manufacturer of the best modern im- 
——_ machinery for Printers, Book- 
inders, Lithographers, Stationers, etc. 

The celebrated CoRONET PAPER-CUT- 
TING machinery a specialty. 

UNEQUALED FACILITIES for repairing 
Printers’, Bookbinders’ and kindred ma- 


sa 


t THOMAS W. PRICE 








chinery. 


CO. 


Manufacturers, Importers 
and Jobbers of 


PAPER, 


ENVELOPES, 
CARDS AND 
CARDBOARD, 


505 MINOR STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








J. L. SHOEMAKE 


Bookbinders’ Warehouse, 
SIXTH & MINOR STS., PHILADELPHIA. 





TRADEMAREY 


Is PLAINLY 
STAMPED 
ON EVERY 
SKIN OF 


“LEDGER BRAND” V 
AMERICAN RUSSIA. 









The Best Made ™ 







R & CO., 





~——=ESTABLIGNED (727.-——— 


JAS. M. WILLCOX & CO., 


5609 MINOR STREET, 
Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


Fine Book & Music Papers, 





Correspondence Solicited for Specialties. 



















HAMPSHIRE PAPER CO., 


507 Minor Street. 


® 


FINE PAPER AND ENVELOPES 
At the Lowest Rates. 
M. §. BULELEY, Manager. 





BULKLEY, RAIGUEL & CO,, 
PAPER o* ALL KINDS, 


FirtH & MINOR STs. 


PAPER AND RAGS 


OF ALL KINDS, 


523 Commerce Street, 


Now iNITS TWENTY-THIRD YEAR. 
THE 


PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR 


AND 
Stationers’ and Publishers’ Gazette, 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL 


Devoted to the interests of Printers, Pub- 
lishers, Stationers, Lithographers, Book- 
binders, Papermakers, and the kindred 


industries. $1.00 Y — 
> ‘ .00 a Year, in advance. 
TERMS : { Single Number, 10 cents. 
Address all communications to 
js W. ©. BLELOCH, Publisher, 
517 Minor 8t., Philadelphia. 














| 


C. H. REISSER’S 


CELEBRATED -& 


Ladies’ and Gents’ Restaurant, 


506 MINOR STREET. 


Having completed your purchases in 
Minor Street, wind up with a good dinner 
at Reisser’s. 


EVERYTHING FIRST-CLASS. 














In Minor Street a Printer or Bookbinder can buy a com- 
plete outfit for his Printing Office or Bindery, and all the 
material he will need to keep them running. 
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> MINOR SIREET, PHILATA. jc 


WwW. C. BLELOCH’S 
- ee coe 


PRINTERS’ 

























sa epnas 


TYPE, 


PRINTING MACHINERY, 





COMPLETE 
OUTFITS FURNISHED. 




















AND 


MATERIAL 


PROMPTLY SUPPLIED, 











ESTIMATES 
MADE ON APPLICATION. 











AT THE 


LOWEST RATES. 














CORRESPONDENCE 
SOLICITED. 














515, 517 AND "3 MINOR STREET. 


<< 


Office of the “ PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR,” now in its 23d year. 


>_< 








Address W. C. BLELOCH, 
517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 


SIXTH STREET, OPPOSITE MINOR. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY, 


WAREHOUSE, 18 S. SIXTH ST., AND 9 DECATUR ST., PHILA. 


Largest Manufacturers of Fine Writing Paper in the world, Product 24 Tons Daily. 


MILLS, HOLYOKE, MASS. 


























All Manner of Flat and Ruled Papers, Linens, No.1 Colored 
White and ‘Tinted Bristol Board, Bankers’ Linen 
Ledger Paper, Fime Box Papers, Etc. 


PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 














ye {| We DL WILSON PRINTING INK CO, 


Letterpress |°. ” LIMITED, 
and x * oe * 
Lithographic |. 
hh. PRINTING INK, 
and Varnishes 
On Hand | Se ee, ee : - -  - a ~ 
and . 


meto || TAQ WuILLIAM Sr 


ial 
Special Order NEW YORK. 





* Manufacturers of - #-& + + 


























Te en en a ed 














“RIVAL /PAPER CUTTER. 


Mechanical Movement Patented June 15, 1886. 


Light, 24-inch, will square 24 inches, Weight 600 Ibs. 
“ §680-inch, * 66 30 6% 66 72s « 
Heavy, extra finish, 30-inch, will square 30 inches. 
66 se 33-ineh, * se 33 be 
Larger Sizes Built to Order. 


rn 


ip HE “RIVAL” has all the improvements of other cutters, 


such assliding motion of knife, sidé and back gauges, ete.; 

also has brass rules inserted in front and back tables. In 

design and finish it has no superior; in workmanship and 
material it is first-class. Its claims to superiority over other cut- 
ters are based on the patented mechanical movement for operat- 
ing the knife,consisting in the novel arrangement of a disc having 
anti-friction steel rollers. This disc is secured to the end of 
lever-shaft, as shown in cut. By this arrangement four inches 
thickness of paper can be cut with perfect ease. 


a  — 


P. A. NOYES & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


MYSTIC RIVER, CONN. 




















PRINTERS’ 


ew: % BAPE @ « BASTENER. 











Book and Newspaper Printers and others having presses and 
machines upon which tapes are used will find the little imple- 
ment shown above a very useful, time-saving friend to have in 
the office or workshop. 


PRICE, Including One Box of Eyelets, $1.00. 


Postage (15 c.) or expressage extra. 


i << e ~— 


NEW MACHINE FOR STITCHING BOOKS. 


well as pamphlets and books of all 
kinds not exceeding sixty sheets in 
thickness, or about three-eighths of an inch. 

The Machine will stitch through the back or 
centre of the book, and will make a stitch of 
any desired length up to three-quarters of an 
inch, and single machines are working, which, 
on ordinary work, turn out as many as 10,000 
books a day. 

Books sewed on this machine are durable and 
open perfectly, and there is no liability to tear 
out, as is the case when books are wired. Where 
fine work is required they are invaluable. 

The machine is now being used in almost 
every prominent blank-book manufactory in 
the country, and is fast gaining for itself a firm 
hold among the binders. 

In ordering for steam-power, it is necessary 
to state DIAMETER and SPEED of shaft from 
which belt will run to machine. 


HIS new Sewing Machine is adapted to 
stitching blank books of every kind, as 


Steam-Power Machine, - - $60. 
Complete, including Belting, Variable 
Speed Stand and Pulleys. 
Foot-Power Machine, - $50. 
With Stand and Table. 


i << Pe 


READY PROOF PRE SSES 


FOR 
QUICKLY PROVING GAL- 
LEYS IN NEWSPAPER 
AND BOOK OFFICES. 


The large size is also use- 
ful for Proving Jobs 
in Chase. 


Each press has a walnut 
closet for holding paper, 
ink, ete., and one 6-inch 
roller frame accompanies 
it. 

PRICES: 
— 8x33 in., iron frame " = 
16x38 ** 
8x33 ** : without frame, 20 
16x33 * 












ALL THE ABOVE 


WwW. C. BLELOCH, 


517 & 519 MINOR ST. 











ARE FOR S 
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* BRONZE + POWDERS + 


Superior and Unchangeable. 
FINEST IMPORTED. VERY LOW PRICES. 


ss 
















No. 6,000 Rich Gold, - $2.50 Per Pound. 
“ 000 “ “ e 2.00 * a“ 
a, le 965 - s) aan _ 
“ 3,000 A La) eo 1.50 ia) Li 
“ 9000 “ e 1.25 * “ 

“ 1,000 o “ee > 1.00 Lad Lad 


No. 6,000 represents the finest Bronze in this market, and is 
equal to, in all respects, if not better, than any marked No, 
10,000 or higher. 

Deep Gold, Fire, Dark Copper, Lemon, Lilac, Dark Green, 
and Silver Bronzes at same rates. 

Pure Silver, $3.00 per ounce. 

Aluminum Silver (an excellent substitute 
$1.50 per ounce. 

The finest Bronzes are for use on enameled or glazed sur- 
faces; the coarser qualities for uncalendered paper and rough 
surfaces. 























for Pure Silver), 





































































































A SAFE AND CONVENIENT 


LAMPHOLDER. 





























The arm is made so that it will fit tight on the top rim of the 
upper case, and the circle which holds the lamp is fitted to this 
arm in such a manner as to enable the lamp to be placed over 
the lower case or either side of the upper case. The lamp- 
holder is made of the best malleable iron, and is very strong. 



































Price, Without Lamp, 75 Cents. 
By Mail, $1.00. 




















SALE BY 





PHILADELPHIA. 












4A PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


W ROUGHT-IRON CHASES. 


WARRANTED SQUARE AND TRUE, AND MADE OF THE BEST MATERIALS. 





PAIR _—s TWIN CHASES. 




















% Pair of Twin Chases. 

z No, Size of Pair, over all. Size each, inside, Price, pair. 
aE Sencar 17 x 21 1h x 8% $10 00 
i =e . 20 x 2 18 x 10% 11 00 
sg), RRR ee Re 24 x 29 22 x12% 12 00 
4 cress dtbetuen aeeceae 26 x 34 23% x 15 13 00 
$)5 Nar Oe PA: 20 x 42 2634 x 19 14 00 
eR a ne 32 x 47 2034 x 2134 15 50 
=, Secs 3214 x 234 17 00 
hs eee 351g x 254 18 50 
| ee 381% x 27% 20 00 
x Pair of Twin Chases, with Bars. 

S No. Size of Pair, over all. Size each, inside. Price, pair. 
5 a rae Wx2l 15 x 834 $13 50 
ore ae Ss pembalnaend 20 x 25 18 x 10% 14 5O 
= Se .» 24X20 22 x12% 15 50 
roe Weeeeraree 1 26 X 84 2334 x 15 16 50 
sie ose 29 x 42 26% x 19 17 50 
ion ay 2icaad 32 x 47 2934 x 2134 19 00 
- educa. ...00 X51 321% x 234 20 50 
By a ees 35% x 25144 22 00 
9 41 x 60 3814 x 24 23 50 
% Book or Shifting-Bar Chase. 

8 No. Size each, over all. Size each, inside. Price, each. 
oe wee 15 x19 $8 00 
BS Re 20x 25 18 x2 8 50 
— . eae 22 x2 9 00 
ee ee . .. 26 x 84 2334 x 8134 9 50 
vt ERs < 29 x 42 2634 x 3934 10 00 
gy bo BE AT 2934 x 4434 11 00 
eT. Se 32% x 4814 12 00 
BY Bcc iy: 38 x 55 351% x 524 13 00 
M.S chutccesseansa 41 x 60 3814 x 5714 14 00 
- Skeleton Chase. 

g No. Size each, over all. Size each, inside, Price, each 

4 | Ee 1b xil9 $5 00 
8} Be . 20 x 25 18 x2 5 50 
4 eer eee 7A x 2 22 x27 6 00 
‘ | eee 26 x 34 2334 x 3134 6 50 
is | eer ere 29 x 42 2634 x 3934 7 50 
| | 32 x 47 2934 x 4434 8 00 
Dchéethode awe ceab ...00X 51 321% x 4844 9 00 
dt ESR 38 x 55 3514 x 52144 10 00 
ays CRE OPS 41 x 60 3814 x 5714 11 on 
ts News Chase. 

° No. Size each, over all. Size each, inside. Price, each. 
eae ib x19 $5 00 
i}s s dehicuc sae Ose ae 20 x 25 18 x2 6 00 
MM. pimiccnsessanaenee 24 x 29 22 x27 7 00 
Oe a eee eee 26 x 34 233% x 3134 8 00 
Lp ST SR 29 x 42 26% x 8934 9 00 
e}s 2 ee 32 x 47 2934 x 4434 10 00 
. Btakinadletssameped 35 x 51 32% X 4814 11 00 | 
| aS 38 x 55 3514 x 5214 12 00 aa 
2. ete 8814 x 5714 13 00 isan ein came 


Beveled Iron Side and Foot Sticks, 5 c. per inch; Straight Sticks, planed on both sides, 4c. per inch. Sticks are made, unless 
otherwise ordered, 14 inches shorter than inside measurement of the Chase.—In ordering, give the kind of Chase required, the 
inside and outside dimensions of each, and the width of crossbars.——When Chases are ordered to be made of HEAVIER IRON 
than stated in price-list, an extra charge will be made. 


W. C. BLELOCH, 517 & 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 
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by the undersigned. 


BLACK 














INKS. 


W. C. BLELOCH, 


wut 


ode PRINTING x LITHOGRAPHIC x COPYING nah’ e be 


| | | 








MANUFACTURER OF 


Warnishes, Gold Size, Etc., 


prices as low as those of any manufacturer or dealer in the United States. 
unsurpassed in brightness of color; will work freely and dry quickly, and will not clog on the rollers. 
The celebrated PRINTING COPYING INKS of CuHar.es McILVAINE & Co. are now manufactured exclusively 


PRICE LIST. 





Per Ib. RED INKS. Per Ib, 
Fine Card or Wood Cut, 5-00 3.00 2.00] Carmine, . . 32.00 24.c0 16.00 
Fine Gloss Cut, : 3.00 2.00 1,00 ~ gall alae tes 30.00 §.00 3.00 
Ex. — Drying Job, for Crimson Lake, |... 5.00 3.00 
hard sized and cal. oe. 2.00 1.50 1.00 75 | Extra Fine Red, .._. $0.00 §.00 4.00 
Fine Job, for sized and Fine Red j ome Sap oan 
calend. paper, . . . 2.00 1.50 1.00 75 50] Fine Vermilion... . 2.50 2.00 1.50 
Extra Wood Cut, for Cyl- Poster Red,. . . » - «1.00 75 «§0~=S40 
inder and Adams Presses 1.50 1.25 1.00 75 Orange Mineral, .... 40 
+ tn Fut, = — - 975 §0® 40 30 ? 
xtra Fine Book 1.00 75 50 
a ot: 2 75 $°| MISCELLANEOUS COLORS. 
Hand-Press MOOS, <4... 30 98 ‘a0 g5. }- WMD EMR, |. sk css I. 75 50° 40 
Drum Cylinder News, . . 20 16 14 12 | Tintsof all shades ofcolor, 1.50 1.00 
Rotary and Bullock News, ro | Medium Green,..... 2.50 75 
BLUE INKS Fine pew Green, 2.50 2.00 1.50 1.00 
° Fine Light Green,. . . . 2.00 1.50 1,00 
Extra Fine Bronze Blue, 2.00 | Poster Green—Dark, 75 50 
“Light Blue, . 2.00 1.50 | Poster Green—Light, 75 +50 
ne Sere 1.50 1.00 75 50 | Chocolate Brown, 1.50 
Light Mine, . ce so z.00 75 50 | WhiteSize,....... 1.50 1.00 
Light Label Blue, 75 50 40 | FineGoldSize,..... 2.00 1.50 1.00 
Ultramarine—Extra Fine, 3-00 2.00 | Fine Raw Sienna,... . 2,00 1.50 1.00 
Job & Poster. 1.50 1.00 75 50 40 — ae Brown,. . . 1.50 
Fine Dark Brown,. . . . 2.00 1.00 75 
YELLOW INKS. Fine Light Brown, 2.00 1.00 75 
Fine Lemon Yellow, . . 2.00 1.50 1.00 | RoyaiPurple,...... 24.00 16.00 8.00 
Fine Orange Yellow, 3.00 £90 2.00 |-Meuve,....sccrec 5.00 
Poster Lemon Yellow, . . 5 2) 7) es os ce we eee 8 3.00 
Poster Orange Yellow, 75 50 Claret, a a a a 8.00 
Naples Yellow, ..... 2.00 | Magenta,........ 6.00 3.00 


je Inks in Barrels and Kegs at Special Low 
——> oo 


GC. BLELOGH, 517 & 519 Minor Street, Philadelphia, 















515-521 FAINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


> $$ — oro >< 
ee undersigned is now manufacturing BLACK AND COLORED INKS of the finest qualities, which he 1s selling at 


The INKS of each particular grade are 


SPECIAL INKS FOR SPECIAL WORK will be made at short notice, onl any color will be matched when the Shade 
of color is accompanied with a piece of the paper on which the job is to be worked. 

PRINTERS’ VARNISHES of all grades furnished by the pound, gallon, or barrel, at prices to suit. 

LITHOGRAPHIC BLACE AND COLORED INES AND VARNISHGS, of the best quality, always on hand. 


PRINTERS’ VARNISH. Peri» 


No. o, for reducing PosterInks, ..... 35 
eas oe “ Job ~  » wie 40 
Lai a oe “e iad we «oe G 45 
oe Led oe ae kg ee 50 

Quick Drying Varnish,...... 75 60 50 

By the gallon at special rates. 
LITHOGRAPHIC VARNISH. 

eS Pr rere ger ee | 40 
© etek ok ee + 6 8 Oe ee 42 
fe Rs oe 6 tee ee C8 8 2 OD OS 45 
ee eee oe oe ee ee ee 50 

ana ee & we See ow we le 55 

rr ee eee ee 65 

ae Se ee oe ee ee ee ee 75 


By the gallon at special rates. 
These Varnishes are warranted free from all 
impurities 


COPYING PRINTING INKS. 


MADE UNDER CHAS. M'ILVAINE & CO.’$ PATENT 


SE ae eee eee ee 5.00 
Red—Deep or Light,.........., 5.00 
NGS ers Atal os We meh ao oe ewe 5.00 
SE es be 6 Sew eo 64 o Re 5.00 
Eee eee a ee ee 5.00 
ae ee ee ee ae 5.00 
Rates, “@n 





FULL ALA ALAA 


























WOOD AND METAL TYPE 
@ PRESSES 
INK AND MATERIAL 


ALEX. M’LEESTER, 


PROPRIETOR. 


STEREOTYPING 














ELECTR 
THE 


~~ | COLLINS & MLeesteR 

Tyee FouNory 
705 Jayne STREET 
| PHILADELPHIA 


SPECIAL ATTENTION 
GIVEN TO 


























EUGENE H. MUNDAY, THE PROPORTIONS OF 
a NEWSPAPER FONTS 






































